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is an absolute fact that the projectiles which fit the guns 
of 1866 can be fired from the guns of to-day, and vice 
versa. None of the Abouchoff guns have ever burst or 
injured a single man ! The Committee on the Colling- 
wood accident ascribe the disaster in part to the unequal 
composition of the material. Admiral Kolokolzofif pro¬ 
vides against the possibility of this by using nothing but 
crucible steel. His casting-house contains about 2000 
crucibles ; each holds a small charge of steel, the composi¬ 
tion of which is determined with the utmost care and 
exactness. The consequence is that his material is abso¬ 
lutely uniform, and, in addition, he is the only man that 
has adopted Whitworth’s method of fluid compression. 
He does not use crucible steel because he has no other 
means of casting: he has Bessemer converters and 
Siemens-Martin furnaces ; but for the highest-class 
work he prefers the crucible metal, because of its 
necessary uniformity when prepared with proper care. 
Had we had a man of the Admiral’s capacity per¬ 
manently at the head of our Gun Factory, had we sub¬ 
sidised any important steel-works as liberally as the 
Elswick firm has been assisted, we could also, twenty 
years ago, have had ingots of 40 tons weight of crucible 
steel of any quality desired. The Abouchoff works began 
to make 12-inch guns about the same time as we did, but 
their gun of the same proportions as those of the Colling- 
wood weighs 50^ tons against the 43 tons of our dis¬ 
credited weapon. Our amended guns will weigh the 
same as the Russian. How is this to be accounted for, 
if we be, as Colonel Maitland asserts, far ahead of our 
neighbours in the science of gunnery ? 

Let us now contrast the Russian record with the history 
of our own guns. Sir William Armstrong introduced 
what he, in his address to his shareholders, calls, with 
some pride, his own gun—our first breech-loader. It was 
a built-up gun, upon the principles advocated by Mr. 
Mallet in his work on artillery in 1856, and the breech 
mechanism was a close imitation of that of the guns on 
board the Chinese junk which was moored off Essex 
Street during the Exhibition of 1851. At that time the 
Broadwell ring, or, rather, gas-check, such as we know it 
applied to muzzle-loaders, had been used at Woolwich, 
but had probably been forgotten ; at least it was not 
applied to the Armstrong breech mechanism, which 
failed from its avowed danger when applied to the 
larger calibres of guns. We then gave up breech¬ 
loading and reverted to muzzle-loading, and finally 
we have come back to breech-loading, and adopted 
steel some twenty-five years after the Russians had 
completely solved whatever difficulties there may have 
been in the process of using it. In muzzle-loaders we 
revert to the gas-check, and so we have at least three 
classes of projectiles in use instead of one only. How is 
it that we have got into all this confusion ? The only 
possible answer is that it is caused by our absurd system 
of having no permanent responsible scientifically educated 
officer at the head of each department of the Arsenal. 
The newly appointed chief knows nothing of what his 
predecessor did or what his experiences had been, for 
experience cannot be readily communicated from one man 
to another; he is, in fact, not a chief, but, for more 
than half his time, the slave of his permanent sub¬ 
ordinates. 


HAINAN AND ITS PEOPLE 
Lmg-Nam, or Interior Views of Southern China, m- 
cluding F^xplorations in the hitherto un traversed Island 
of Hainan. By B. C. Henry, A.M. (London : S. W. 
-Partridge and Co., 1886.) 

ORTIONS of this book have already appeared from 
time to time in the two magazines in the English 
language published in China, the China Review and the 
Chinese Recorder, but they well deserved the more per¬ 
manent book form, for the author, like many other mis¬ 
sionaries, has travelled widely in parts of China which 
are rarely visited by Europeans. Mr. Henry, too, writes 
from a full mind ; he has made the most of his great 
opportunities, and accordingly he has contributed here a 
very real and solid addition to our knowledge of the 
Middle Kingdom. In reading it we are constantly re¬ 
minded of a work written a good many years ago by 
another missionary, which has now almost attained the 
dignity of a classic, viz. Dr. Williamson’s “Journeys in 
North China”; both are of the same useful, substantial 
kind, and for a long time to come both will have to be 
referred to for information in regard to the respective 
districts with which they deal. Mr. Henry refers solely 
to Southern China, as the name Ling-Nam (“ South of 
the Ridge”) implies, and to the Kwangtung or Canton 
province. He describes various journeys through the 
central and northern parts of this large and populous 
province, along the principal streams. As we read o 
town after town with populations of 100,000 and over, we 
begin to understand how populous China is. But then, 
with the exception of the valley of the Yangtsze, the two 
great southern provinces of Kwangtung and Kwangsi are 
the most thickly peopled of the whole empire. Even 
those who have travelled in parts of the Canton province 
will be surprised to learn from Mr. Henry of the mag¬ 
nificent scenery of the north and north-west. The idea 
of the passing traveller in and around Canton and 
the neighbouring cities is that the whole province is 
a vast plain in a high state of cultivation; but in 
the upper courses of the tributaries of the West River 
Mr. Henry found scenes worthy of the wildest moun¬ 
tain regions. Here also, on the borders of Hunan, 
he came in contact with one of those tribes which 
are found like scattered fragments over the whole of 
China south of the Yangtsze—amongst, but not of, the 
Chinese, with their own communities living generally in 
fastnesses amongst the mountains, preserving in a great 
measure their ancient habits, and but slightly contam¬ 
inated by the proximity of their Chinese conquerors. 
Their name is legion, and they are sure to furnish 
abundance of work for ethnologists in the future. In the 
present instance the people are called the Iu, and are 
described by Mr. Henry as lower in stature than the 
Chinese, with a similar complexion, although some are 
almost copper-coloured. They do not shave the head, 
but wear the hair coiled up behind, men and women 
having long hair. They wear immense silver earrings 
and necklets, while the hair is decorated with ornaments 
made of the pith of the wood-oil tree and cocks’ feathers. 
Their territory is forbidden ground to the European, the 
Chinese taking care that the restriction is rigorously 
enforced. The meagre Chinese accounts of this people 
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add little to our knowledge of them ; but it appears that 
they have no written language, although a few understand 
Chinese. Their language is distinct from any Chinese 
dialect. Beyond these few details nothing is known of 
the Iu, and they and their country appear destined to 
remain a mystery for some years to come. 

But beyond question the most interesting and valuable 
chapters in the book are those dealing with the island of 
Hainan. This has been hitherto in great measure a 
terra incognita. The late Mr. Swinhoe succeeded in 
going a few days’ journey from the coast, and vessels 
occasionally touched at one of the ports. But it was not 
until a few years ago that its position was properly 
settled ; before that time it was twelve miles out on all the 
charts. Mr. Henry, with a Danish gentleman who had 
already made a circuit of Hainan on foot, travelled into 
the heart of the island, and making a long detour returned 
to the port of Hoihow on the north. He thus travelled 
through a considerable part of the mountainous region in 
the centre, which is the abode of the Lis, or aboriginal 
population, and had ample opportunity for studying their 
habits. The information given in this book about the 
island and its people is, as far as we know, the first 
detailed and definite account published in any European 
language. The whole northern half of the island he 
describes as a plain, level to a great extent, but mostly 
undulating, and broken in a few places by isolated hills 
and low ridges. The central and southern portions are 
mountainous, the highest elevation being reached in ranges 
called the Five-Finger and Li-Mother ranges, from which 
all the larger streams take their rise. The flora of the island, 
though but slightly investigated, is known to be of great 
variety and interest. Mr. Henry noticed about too 
species of plants which he recognised as well known, while 
he brought back 200 species which are now in process of 
determination. From what is now known, the flora seems 
more nearly allied to that of the islands of the south than 
to that of the adjacent mainland. The number and variety 
of Hainan birds is suprising. Mr. Swinhoe noted 172 spe¬ 
cies, 19 of which proved new to science, and were first 
described by him ; but as his journey was only of a few 
weeks’ duration, and chiefly along the coast, it is probable 
that many new discoveries in ornithology will be made 
when the interior is better known. Of the mammals even 
less is known, and the variety of fish around the coast is 
endless. The meteorology, too, is noteworthy. Hainan is 
the home of the typhoon, and earthquakes are of frequent 
occurrence. In the latter case the axis of disturbance runs 
directly across the island from one side to the other. Of 
the people Mr. Henry is able to give us much more in¬ 
formation. The Chinese immigrants have peopled the 
coast opposite the mainland, and all the low-lying lands 
up to the base of the hills, which latter are inhabited by the 
Lis. But between the two is a people speaking a Loi dialect, 
the origin of which is unknown. They are like the Chinese 
in many respects : they wear the same dress, live in the 
same kind of houses, eat the same food, and intermarry 
freely with them, but they hold to their peculiar dialect 
with remarkable persistence. There is a theory that 
these people are descendants of Miao-tsze, brought ages 
ago from the highlands of Southern China to act as 
mediators between the Chinese and the aborigines of 
Hainan. How far they resemble any tribe on the main¬ 


land remains to be determined, but they are wholly dis¬ 
tinct in physique, language, and customs from any of the 
Li tribes. The ubiquitous Hakkas from Canton have 
also established themselves in Hainan, pursuing agricul¬ 
ture under the most forbidding circumstances, and convert¬ 
ing the jungle into cultivated fields with their usual tenacity 
and success. But the main interest of the Hainan portion 
of the book centres around the Lis. Here, as everywhere 
else that they have come into contact with aborigines, the 
Chinese have adopted the simple classification of “ tame” 
and “wild,” “ripe” or “green,” to distinguish those who have 
succumbed to Chinese influence and those who have not 
They wear the hair twisted into a knot on the top of their 
heads. The women are all tattooed with blue lines over 
the face. The process of tattooing is very simple. An 
incision is made with a sharp knife to the shape 
of the pattern given; and, while fresh, ordinary 
Chinese ink is introduced, which gives a blue tinge, and 
in a few days the wound begins to heal. The Chinese 
say that the same pattern is preserved for generations in 
the same family, not the slightest variation being allowed, 
lest the husband’s ancestors should not recognise the 
wife after death. In a Chinese account of the Lis, trans¬ 
lated by Mr. Henry, it is said that their custom is not to 
cry when their parents die, but to swallow quantities of 
raw meat, which is their mode of expressing great grief,— 
a curious circumstance, which possibly may be accounted 
for by the statement made in the same account, that the 
Lis originally belonged to a race of birds and beasts, and 
that being derived from an egg they remained im¬ 
pervious to Chinese civilisation. However this may be, 
Mr. Henry found them a simple, kindly, hospitable 
people, who appeared to think nothing too much trouble 
when assisting the stranger. No idols, or other religious 
symbols, or indeed trace of a religion at all, was found 
amongst them, although the traveller looked carefully for 
them. A curious custom among them is for the young 
people to have authority in the house, and every question 
of food, lodging, or purchase of articles is referred to 
them. The father and mother appear to efface themselves 
inside the house. At meals the whole family is united. 
They greet a guest by extending the arms, placing the 
open hands with the finger-tips touching, or nearly so, 
and draw them inwards with an inviting motion. They 
bid farewell in a similarly graceful fashion, extending the 
open hands with the palms upwards, and slightly inclined 
outwards, in a movement as if handing one on his way. 
Their features are rather square, the nose not being so 
flat as that of the Chinese, and the eyes of a different 
type. No sign of graves was seen anywhere, and 
all inquiries failed to elicit any intelligible account 
of what they do with their dead. The substance 
of all that the travellers could learn was that they place 
the body without a coffin in any secluded spot, taking 
care to replace the earth, and cover it over so that it may 
not be recognised. They are free from many of the 
superstitious and idolatrous practices of the Chinese ; 
they have no ancestral worship, and no knowledge of 
geomancy. They seem to be divided into fifteen or six¬ 
teen tribes, which are known under different names, and 
differ more or less in dress, language, and customs, but 
all evidently belonging to one homogeneous race, bound 
together by common ties, and as a rule living on friendly 
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terms with each other. Mr. Henry thinks they are 
probably of Malay origin, but his argument, based on the 
names by which they call themselves, appears somewhat 
weak. It is more probable that we shall know nothing of 
the ethnology of the Lis until that of the Lolos, the Miaousj 
Ius, and many other tribes of Southern and South- 
Western China and Tonquin, has been studied. Whether 
the Lis have a common origin with one or all of these, or 
with the aborigines of Formosa, must for the present 
remain in the region of conjecture. But there can be 
no manner of doubt that, in the words of Mr. Henry, 
Hainan promises much of interest to the traveller and 
scientific investigator, in its striking natural features, in 
its imperfectly known flora and fauna, and in the ques¬ 
tions that arise as to the race, religion, and probable 
destiny of its aboriginal people. 


GIG LI O LI’S “AVIFAUNA ITALIC A” 
Avifauna Italica. Elenco delle specie di uccelli sta¬ 
tionary o di passaggio in Italia, colla loro sinonimia 
vulgare, e con notizie piu specialmente intorno alle 
migrazioni ed alia nidificazione. Compilato dal Dottore 
Enrico Hillyer Giglioli, &c. 8vo, pp. 626. (Firenze, 
1886.) 

SHORT time ago (Nature, June 24, p. 168) we 
noticed the new “ Check-List” of North American 
birds issued by the American Ornithologists’ Union, and 
took occasion to refer to the corresponding “ List of British 
Birds ” compiled by a Committee of the British Ornitho¬ 
logists’ Union, and published by that Association in 1883. 
We have now before us a copy of a similar publication 
upon the birds of Italy, prepared, however, under some¬ 
what different circumstances. 

At the International Ornithological Congress held at 
Vienna in 1884, which was attended by delegates from 
nearly all the civilised nations of the world (with the 
strange exception of Great Britain !), Italy was worthily 
represented by Prof. E. H. Giglioli, of Florence, well 
known as one of the most learned and enterprising zoo¬ 
logists of that country, and for the excellent series of 
Italian vertebrates which he has collected together in the 
museum under his charge. In consequence of the re¬ 
commendations contained in the report presented to the 
Italian Government on the results arrived at by the Con¬ 
gress, it was determined to constitute an “ Ornithological 
Office ” in Italy under the Ministry of Agriculture, and 
Prof. Giglioli was made Director of the new Department. 
In compliance with the resolution passed at the Interna¬ 
tional Ornithological Congress, one of the new Director’s 
first tasks was the compilation of a standard list of 
Italian birds, or “ Avifauna Italica,” as it is here shortly 
termed. 

In preparing their various lists of native birds, the 
delegates at the Congress were invited to follow as a 
model the catalogue of Austro-Hungarian birds, lately 
issued by Messrs, v. Tchusi zu Schmidhoffer and v. 
Homeyer. But Prof. Giglioli could not altogether 
acquiesce in this recommendation, and, perhaps wisely, 
preferred to adopt the systematic classification already 
employed for his series of birds in the collection of 
Italian vertebrates at Florence already spoken of, which 
is in fact by far the most nearly complete collection of 


the kind existing in the Italian kingdom. Besides the 
correct scientific appellation of each bird, and what is 
considered as its standard Italian name, Prof. Giglioli 
has also taken great pains to give all the vernacular 
terms by which each species is known in the many and 
various Italian dialects. These are in some cases very 
numerous, as will be seen on reference to such species as 
Lanius excubitor and Merops apiaster , and, although of 
less interest to foreign naturalists, will make the list of 
greater value to the native student of Italian birds— 
whose assistance is specially required in ascertaining 
many yet unknown particulars concerning the range, 
times of migration, and mode of nesting of the various 
species. 

As regards the limits of the Italian avifauna, it would 
seem that Prof. Giglioli is an “ Irredentist” of the most 
extreme type. Not only does he include Corsica and 
Malta within the Italian zoological region, for which, 
no doubt, he has every show of reason, but also the 
Trentino, Istria, and Dalmatia. It is difficult to under¬ 
stand why the line should be drawn at Dalmatia, or why 
it should not also just as well include Montenegro, 
Epirus, Greece, and even Macedonia! This so-called 
“ Italian Region ” is divided by Prof. Giglioli into three 
provinces, namely, a Northern Continental, and a Southern 
Continental Province, separated from each other by the 
line of the Apennines, and an Insular Province, consist¬ 
ing of Sardinia, Sicily, and the Maltese Islands. 

Not only has our author been very liberal in the extent 
of country assigned to the Italian Ornis, but, in our 
opinion, he has also somewhat unduly increased the 
number of species included in the avifauna by the ad¬ 
mission of some of very doubtful authority. The occur¬ 
rence of Aquila nipalensis within Italian limits, for 
example, does not seem to be supported by any certain 
evidence. The same may be said of Caprimulgus asiati- 
cus, Chelidon cashmiriensis (!), Cotile obsoleta, Dendro- 
cygna javanica, and at least half a dozen other species 
in Dr. Giglioli’s list. It would seem, therefore, that the 
number of species (443) assigned to the “ Avifauna 
Italica” in the present work may have to be slightly 
diminished, although, on the other hand, future re¬ 
searches will doubtless result in the discovery of many 
additions to the series of occasional visitants. 

Strange to say, one of the most recent and noteworthy 
additions to the list of permapently resident Italian birds 
has been made by an English ornithologist. In 1883 
Mr. J. Whitehead discovered in the pine-forests of Central 
Corsica, a nuthatch perfectly distinct from every other 
known European species, and for the nearest ally of 
which we must go to Asia Minor. This nuthatch has 
been named after its discoverer, Sitta Whiteheadi. It is 
quite possible, therefore, that not merely more stragglers 
from other parts of Europe, but even new endemic spe¬ 
cies, may still have to be added to the Italian List. 

After finishing his general catalogue, Prof. Giglioli goes 
into a general discussion of the Italian avifauna, and gives 
the number and names of the various categories into 
which the 443 species assigned to it may be divided. 
The permanent residents are stated to be 207 in number, 
the summer visitants to be 69, and the winter visitants 36. 
Those of regular passage are only 9 in number ; those of 
irregular passage, 8. Besides these, 28 are set down as 







